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clouds into which he has heretofore generally 
betaken himself when he has ceased to be realistic 
as we understand realism in him. But, leaving 
all such theoretical considerations aside, think 
what might have resulted if he could have created 
" Die Weber " with the strong dramatic structure 
of " Fuhrmann Henschel I " 

A further source of weakness is Hauptmann's 
extensive use of dialect. Here, of course, we enter 
upon disputed ground, so long as the place of dia- 
lect in literature remains unsettled. This much 
is at least sure, that whatever objection may be 
properly brought against dialect works that are 
seriously trying to be literature can be brought 
against Hauptmann. He does not write dialect, 
as did Burns, from that inward necessity which is 
at once its excuse and its glorious justification. It 
is quite a different thing to write dialect because 
you think it than to write it because you think the 
characters you create ought to think it. 

Aside from such considerations, Hauptmann's 
prose is, however, admirable for the work that he 
has heretofore done, with the possible exception of 
" Florian Geyer." In this ambitious and credit- 
able failure many a passage causes one to wonder 
whether the minute detail of Hauptmann's style is 
suited to the drama of wider sweep where minute- 
ness and detail are out of place. But such won- 
dering is idle until the drama appears. It is not 
easy to praise Hauptmann's verse so unreservedly. 
Here his lesson is not yet learned, and in this point 
" Der arme Heinrich " shows retrogression rather 
than advance when compared with " Die versun- 
kene Glocke." 

It seems impossible to resist the conclusion that 
Hauptman, even at his best, has so far fallen short 
of actual greatness by a little. But the number 
of his years is still far from three score and ten, 
and such a conclusion, even though it be just now, 
may yet be put to shame by the achievements of 
the long and productive future that we may wish 
for him. 

Charles Harris. 

Western Reserve University. 



OMISSIONS FROM THE EDITIONS OF 
CHAUCER. 

Only the special student of the canon of Chaucer 
is aware, perhaps, how much we are indebted in 
that respect to the fifteenth-century scribe John 
Shirley, several of whose commonplace-books, filled 
with his transcriptions from Chaucer and Lydgate 
and enriched with his own curious notes and head- 
ings, still remain to us. Editors of Chaucerian 
and Lydgatian texts have so often passed censure 
upon the carelessness and bad spelling of their Shir- 
ley copies that we may be tempted to forget our obli- 
gations to that same Shirley in other respects, for 
his definite ascription of poems to their authors and 
for his preservation of some texts which would other- 
wise have been lost to us. If, for instance, we ex- 
amine the evidence of contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary scribes as to the authorship of the minor 
poems of Chaucer, we shall find that a large part of 
our data come from Shirley ; nor should we over- 
look the fact that the amount of knowledge which 
we have of his work and of his personality gives to 
his testimony a something which no unsigned and 
undated copy, however excellent in itself, canpossess. 

Such an examination has its difficulty, because 
of the continued lack of critical editions of the 
minor poems, from which alone we shall be able 
to determine how many of the existing copies of 
any one poem are due, as most of those in mss. 
Harley 7333 and Addit. 34360 are due, to a Shir- 
ley original ; or how nearly the Chaucerian texts 
of ms. Pepys 2006 are related to the Shirley 
family of manuscripts. But even with this draw- 
back the importance of Shirley as a witness is 
easily demonstrated. We have of the A. £. C. 
thirteen copies, only two of which bear the name of 
Chaucer; one of these is by Shirley, the other is in 
the codex Pepys 2006. Of the Anelida and Ar- 
eite there remain twelve copies, and here only the 
two written by Shirley and the manuscript Har- 
ley 372 state that the poem is by Chaucer. The 
eight texts of the Mars and of the Venus are 
marked as Chaucer's by Shirley only, barring the 
testimony of the untrustworthy Selden B. 24 as 
to the Venus. The poem to Pity exists in nine 
manuscripts, and only the copies by and from 
Shirley give Chaucer as the author. Half of the 
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evidence as to the authorship of the Complaint to 
Fortune and perhaps as to the Parlement of Foules 
comes from Shirley ; and for the authenticity of 
Gentilesse and Lack of Stedfastnesse we have only 
the testimony of Shirley. One of the most famous 
of the minor poems, the stanza to Adam the 
scrivener, is not only marked as Chaucer's by 
Shirley alone, but the single existing copy is pre- 
served to us by Shirley. It may be added here 
that in the margin besides the first line of this 
stanza, in ms. Trin. Coll. Cambridge E. 3. 20, 
Shirley has written the word lachares. Was this 
perhaps Adam's surname ? 

Much of Chaucer's work, it is true, does not 
remain to us in a Shirley copy ; the Canterbury 
Tales are partially copied in the secondary codex 
Harley 7333, and the Boece in MS. Addit. 16165 ; 
but outside these and the minor poems mentioned 
(with Purse and Truth), we have no Shirley trans- 
criptions of Chaucer. It must be remembered, 
however, that in all probability a part of Shirley's 
work is lost. Stow, in ms. Addit. 29729, copies 
from Shirley a long table of contents in verse, 
similar to that in ms. Addit. 16165, which does 
not represent any one of the known Shirley codi- 
ces, though it is possible that the Sion College ms. 
may be the remaining first portion of it. The 
table of contents in Ashmole 59 does not represent 
that manuscript, as the cataloguers point out, but 
some other Shirley codex. The four leaves of 
Harley 78 which are in the hand of Shirley must 
have been part of another manuscript now disap- 
peared. His diligence is as undoubted as his 
opportunities, and these latter must have been 
unusual, for it seems probable, from the tone of 
his references to Lydgate, that he was personally 
acquainted with that poet. He has preserved to 
us a number of Lydgate's '' occasional " poems 
not elsewhere found, the curious mummings for 
royal and civic festivals, and the personal ad- 
dresses to Thomas Chaucer and to the Duke of 
Gloucester. One poem to the latter, reproaching 
him for his conduct towards his wife and his in- 
fatuation for Eleanor Cobham, is of some anti- 
quarian interest Shirley's " gossippy " headings 
to these and to many minor poems by Chaucer, 
Lydgate, Gower, and Hoccleve, often give us 
knowledge as to contemporary conditions which 
no other copyist has preserved. 



It is surely plain how greatly we are indebted 
to this fifteenth century scribe, who lived also 
during the last third of the fourteenth century, 
contemporary with both of the poets in whom he 
was so interested. His evidence, it hardly need 
be said, is never negligible on any point of au- 
thorship. In one or two cases his testimony has 
been set aside by modern criticism ; he states that 
Chaucer wrote the Truth on his death-bed, a state- 
ment which Professor Skeat calls "probably a 
mere bad guess " ; and in the codex Ashmole 59, 
at the end of a copy of the Venus, he marks the 
envoy as by Thomas Chaucer. Here we must 
note, however, that a poem for Thomas Chaucer, 
so headed, follows as the next article but one ; and 
that the Ashmole codex is far below the other 
Shirleys in value, its copies often so garbled and 
confused that they seem to have been written 
partly from memory and partly at reckless speed. 
Such errors are far outweighed by the mass of 
valuable contemporary testimony which we owe 
to Shirley ; and as we can by no means neglect 
his statements on any matter of authorship, it will 
be of interest to students to examine the page of 
his manuscript which is here printed, and which 
is headed by him " Balade by Chaucer." Of the 
two poems which fill this page two stanzas, the 
second and third of the former poem, were printed 
by Dr. Purnivall in the Athenaeum for 1871, Jan. 
to June vol., page 210, and reprinted by him as a 
single sheet, London, 1871. In the supplementary 
volume of the Boxburghe Ballads, etc., printed for 
the Ballad Society (preface dated 1873), Dr. Fur- 
nivall again published this Ballad, in its full 
form, and with it the other short poem on the 
same page of Shirley's manuscript. The coarse 
character of the former poem was pointed out, 
and a similar coarseness attributed to the second. 
Notwithstanding these announcements on Dr. Fur- 
nivall's part, neither poem is reprinted in the Ox- 
ford or Globe edition of Chaucer's works, while 
verse from the same manuscript, unmarked by 
Shirley, is admitted. As, furthermore, the editor- 
in-chief of the Chaucer Society, when I wrote to 
him of the existence of these manuscript texts, had 
forgotten his own prints of them, I feel that the 
poems should be again brought to the notice of 
Chaucer-students. 

The manuscript in question is in the British 
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Museum, marked Addit. 16165. Although a tol- 
erably long list of codices have been ascribed to 
Shirley, it has been shown in part by Dr. Foerster 
(Herrig's Archiv, vol. cm) and will be shown 
fully in my paper on the subject, that only a few 
of these manuscripts are true Shirleys. The man- 
uscript mentioned above is one; the manuscript 
Trinity College Cambridge K. 3. 20 is another; 
that marked Ashmole 59 ia the Bodleian Library 
is another ; the Sion College Shirley is undoubted ; 
and four leaves of the composite codex Harley 78 
are in the same hand and show the same peculiari- 
ties. But other so-called Shirleys require discus- 
sion, from the possible Shirley at Harvard Uni- 
versity to the secondary codices in other hands 
such as Addit. 5467 and Harley 7333, both in the 
British Museum. 

Addit. 16165 is on paper, and on Shirley's usual 
paper, as may be seen from the watermarks. 
There are 258 leaves, each 111 inches by 8J 
inches, including three smaller vellum leaves at 
the front and one at the end. On the recto of the 
first vellum leaf is written in large script ma wye, 
and below, very large, Shirley. Some English 
recipes are scribbled on the lower part of the page ; 
the verso is blank. The second and third leaves 
are filled with a table of contents in couplets, 
headed " \ e prologe of J>e Kalundare of ]»is litell 
booke." The first of these pages I have had photo- 
graphed, as it contains the plain statement by 
Shirley that he wrote the volume with his own 
hand ; and the doggerel composition is of interest 
not only for its allusions to Chaucer and to Lyd- 
gate, but as showing, when considered along with 
other such prologues by Shirley (one preserved 
only by Stow in us. Brit. Mus. Addit. 29729), 
that its writer must have compiled his volumes 
for circulation. His didactic marginal notes and 
hortatory headings to the reader confirm this sup- 
position. To students it is also interesting to find 
Shirley saying, as he does here, that he sought 
the material for his book in "many a place." 
Headings and running titles are characteristically 
Shirley an, as are the flourished top and bottom 
lines and the large page-initials frequently found. 
The verso of leaf 241, three leaves before the ex- 
tract which I print, has been reproduced in the 
Chaucer Society's Autotypes. The contents of the 
volume are as follows : — foil. 4a — 94a, Chaucer's 



Boeee; foil. 94a — 114b, Trevisa's Nieodemus; foil. 
115a — 190a, the Book of Hunting, by the Duke 
of York; foil. 190b— 200b, Lydgate's Blaek 
Knight; foil. 201a — 206a, Regula sacerdotalis, in 
Latin prose ; foil. 206b — 241b, Lydgate's Temple 
of Glass; foil. 241b— 243b, part of Chaucer's 
Anelida, the rest at the end of the manuscript ; on 
fol. 244a are copied the two stanzas or " balades 
by Halsham " ; and fol. 244b is headed " Balade 
by Chaucer," in the hand of Shirley. 

This page contains the second and third stanzas 
of a poem which began on fol. 244 recto, and was 
there marked simply " Balade " ; below this on 
244b is another " Balade," also thus marked, which 
runs over on to leaf 245a, The running title of 
244b might therefore be interpreted as belonging 
to either of the short poems parts of which appear 
on that page; but as it is Shirley's usual custom 
to make his running title fit the poem which be- 
gins on the page below, I have considered that the 
ballad meant is probably the second. Neverthe- 
less, I print both to give the benefit of the doubt. 
The text of the second is subjoined. 

[f. 244 b] 

Balade 
Of alle )>e cradles oute blessed be >e ploughe 
So mury it is to holde it by hinde 
ffor whanne \>e share is shove Inn depe ynoghe 
And i>e cultre / kervebe in his kuynde 
pe tydee soyle / J>at do>e be lande vnbynde 
Ageyns be hil Tpruk In tpruk out I calle 
ffor of my ploughe / be best stott is balle 

pe dryver hade a goode / at whichche I loughe 
ffor of >e poynt whan stripped was )>e rynde 
He dyd dryve In J>eghe J>e lande were toughe 
BoJ>e JRudd and Goore and eke Bayard be blynde 

[f. 245 a] 
pat beter beestis may }>er no man fynde 
Ageyns be hil / tpruk In tpruk out I calle 
ffor of my ploughe be best stotte is balle 

[8pace enough for another stanza before the next num- 
ber follows ; no explicit] 

On the lower part of 245a is a bit of Latin prose 
printed by Furnivall, Ballad Society as cited; 
from 245b to 246b a ballad by the Earl of "War- 
wick ; on 246b Chaucer's proverbs ; 247a to 248a 
an address by Lydgate to Saint Anne; 248a to 249b 
the poem by Lydgate on the departure of Thomas 
Chaucer, printed by Dr. Furnivall in Notes and 
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Queries, 4th Series, vol. 9, p. 381 (1872), and by 
me in Modern Philology, vol. i, no. 2; this is 
directly followed, foil. 249b to 251b, by a poem in 
four-beat couplets headed by Shirley as an amor- 
ous ballad by Lydgate made at the departing of 
Thomas Chaucer, of which there is another copy 
in the Shirley codex Ashmole 59. The Adds, 
copy is printed by Furnivall, he. tit. Notes and 
Queries. Lydgate's poem on the doubleness of 
women follows, from fol. 252a to 253b ; then the 
same poet's " Valentine," which I expect to print 
shortly, from fol. 253b to 254b ; after this comes 
a " Complaynt Lydegate," to 256a, with four lines 
of Latin on the lower part of the same page ; there 
follows upon this the short poem which Professor 
Skeat has declared Chaucerian, and printed as 
No. xxm of the Minor Poems, "A Balade of 
Compleynt." The last number in the codex is the 
remainder of Chaucer's Anelida. 
The text of the poem on 244a and b follows : — 

[f. 244 a.] 
Balade 

Hit is no right alle o)>er lustes to leese 
pis moneJ>e of May for missyng of on cas 
per fore I wol J>us my chaunee cheese 
Ageyns love / trey ageyns an as 
Hasard a tout and launche an esy pas 
In lowe cuntrey J>er as hit may not greve 
pus holde I bett / J>an labour as a reve 

[f. 244 b.] 
Sith hit is so her as hit may not freese 
pat euery wight but I haj>e sume solas 
I wol me venge on loue as dote a breese 
On wylde horsse }>at rennen in harras 
ffor maugre love amiddes in his cumpas 
I wol conclude my lustes to releeve 
pus holde I bett >an labour as a Bene 

Yit might Iseyne cryst seeyne as whan men sneese 

If I hade leve to hunt in euery chace 

Or flsshen and so myn angle leese 

pat Barbell had swolowed bote hooke and lace 

Yit launche a steerne and put at suche pwrchace 

To fonde to donipe als deepe ag man may dyeve 

pus holde I bett / >an labour as a Beeve 

Another copy of this brief poem is in the manu- 
script Harley 7578, an entirely miscellaneous vol- 
ume whose contents are arbitrarily thrown to- 
gether by the binder, like Harley 78. The twenty 
leaves of this codex which concern Chaucerian 
students are filled with a series of poems by both 



Chaucer and Lydgate, as well as some coarse bits 
apparently by neither, and are written in a small 
stiff late fifteenth or early sixteenth-century hand, 
frequently without marks of authorship or even 
sharp divisions between the poems. The text is 
usually inferior to other copies; and when the 
relation of these leaves to Cleopatra D VII and 
Addit. 22139 is worked out it will probably be 
seen that no one of the three is of independent 
value. In the case of the poem just above, the 
Harley copy is even more unintelligible than that 
of Shirley, and the lines still more irregular. 
Compare with the poem the Complaint of Mars, 
U.236ff. 

It may be added, for clearness' sake, that fol. 
245a of the Shirley codex has no running title, 
and that on 244a the heading of the two " balades 
by Halsham esquyer " is written so high that no 
other running title appears. It seems to me that 
the poem meant by Shirley's heading is the sec- 
ond, the Plowman's Song, to which it appears to 
me unnecessary to attribute coarse meaning ; but I 
shall be glad of comment from those more familiar 
with Shirley's manuscripts and with the true 
Chaucerian flavor in medieval verse. 



Eleanob P. Hammond. 



University of Chicago. 



ANOTHER STEP TOWARDS THE 

SIMPLIFICATION OF FRENCH 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A year ago last summer, four members of the 
" Conseil de l'lnstruction publique " — Messrs. Ber- 
nes, Devinat, Clairin, Belot, signed a petition 
asking the body to which they belong to inaugu- 
rate further progress towards the simplification of 
French orthography. They expressed the wish 
that a committee be appointed, which should 
meet representatives of the French Academy, 
already selected for the purpose. M. Chaumte, the 
present Minister of Public Instruction, examined 
the request in March, 1903, and a few weeks later 
appointed a "Comite de r&brme." M. Gaston 
Paris was to preside, but his death prevented this. 
To the petition mentioned was added a list of six 



